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VISIT TO FARNHAM. 


E mave long since passed that 
point within which man can with 
propriety be accused of what is 
called egotism. If I were not, it 
“would be impossible for me to 
separate, at this time of day, a 
great deal of that which closely 
concerns myself, from that which 
must now be interesting to the 
Country at large. I proceed, 
therefore, without more ceremony 
to state, that, for the last thirty 
years I have been almost wholly 
unacquainted with any person, 
except merely my immediate re- 
Jations, living in or near the place 
of my birth; and, when I wasa 
boy, my situation in life was such, 


as to preclude the probability of 





persons at all connected with 
wealth or influetce, having any 
When I say 
thirty years, I mean that I have 
scarcely been in the place, except 
passing through it, during the 
whole of that time; and from 
about twelve years of age, I re- 


knowledge of me. 


sided in or near the place butvery 
little. It was therefore with a de- 
gree of gratification that I should 
very difficultly express, that I re- 
ceived, about ten days ago, a 

written invitation, signed by about 
thirty Gentlemen of the town of 
Farnham and its neighbourhood, 
to dine in that town on the thir- 
tieth instant (yesterday) in com- 
pany with such of my Townsimen 
as would be there present, on the 
day appointed. — On Tuesday 
morning I set off from London for 
Mr. Knowles’s at Thursley ; and 
yesterday proceeded, in company 
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with that: gentleman, to, Fam- 
— 

The dinner was at the Goat's 
. Head. Mr. John Leech, of Lea, 
_ was. called to the Chair; and 
there were about one hundred 
and fifty. persons sat down to din- 
ner in the same room, being as 
many as, it would hold at the 
_ tables. Other gentlemen dined in 
other rooms, and joined us after 
, : The busi- 


ness upon such occasions is not 


the dinner was over. 


_ that of eating and drinking : it is 
that of stating opinions .and pro- 
_ Claiming of sentiments. Those 
which prevailed. upon the present 
occasion, will be learnt from the 
following. account, which I am 
quite conyinced will be read with 
great interest by all those whe 
_have accompanied me in contend- 
_ing for those principles, which have 
exposed them in common with me 
te so much obloquy for so long a 
time, and which must, at last, 
prevail throughout the country, if 
the country. be to be preserved 
from the most dreadful of all 


scourges that can befal a nation. 





” The first toast was; The King. 


_ The next, An efficient Reform 


in the Commons House of Par- 


liament. 


Mr. Leech, the Chairman, then 
rose and said, that he deemed it a 
very great honour to have been 
placed in the Chair, by a Meeting 
so numerous and of so excellent 
a description as that; but that he 
deemed it doubly honourable that 
he should have been placed there 
upon an occasion which made it a 
part of the pleasing duty of the 
day, to propose to them the health 
of Mr. Cossert, who had so long 
and so disinterestedly laboured in 
the service of the country, and 
whose advice, if followed, would 
have saved the country from the 
gulf that was now opening 


before it. 


It now became my task to ex- 
press my thanks for this very great 
honour ; and I addressed the com- 
pany in, as nearly asthe reporter’s 
notes will guide me, the following 


words,—Gentlemen, It is hardly 


Es 
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neeessary for me-to say, or rather 
for me to attempt to deseribe, with 
what pleasure I receive this mark 
of your approbation. To be thus 
invited to, and received in, the 
place of my birth, is calculated to 
give me particular satisfaction ; 
to which I may add another cir- 
enmstance by no means less ho- 
nourable to me, namely, that my 
health has been proposed to you 
by him who, as far as my obser- 
vation and my means of obtain- 
ing information have been able to 
extend, appears to be almost the 
only man left in the county of 
Surrey, truly worthy of the name 
of Country Gentleman.—Gentle- 
men, it is not a Nabob, loaded 
with the spoils of slaves ; it is not 
a lucky adventurer in the rich 
mines of corruption, whose return 
you are assembled to welcome ; 
but, one who, after a long absence, 
and after having to endure the 
buffetings of that corruption, 
comes back to you almost as des- 
titute of riches as he left you. On 
your ‘part, therefore, no motive 


can be more pure, no motive more 


~~ Jume 1, 1822. 
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generous; and I shall endeavour 
to avail myself of the opportu- 
nity to communicate to you sueb 
thoughts of my own as I think 
likely to be of real use in this 
critical situation of the affairs of 
the country—It must. be well 
known te you all, Gentlemen, 
that, for many years past, I have 
been endeavouring, in every way 
that suggested itself to my mind, 
to stem the torrent of corruption, 
and te produce a Reform in the 
Those who have 
been fattening upon that corrup- 


Parliament. 


tion, or have been wishing to 
fatten upon that corruption ; the 
faction out of power, as well as 
the faction in power, have enter- 
tained a degree of hatred towards 
me quite commensurate with the 
magnitude of these my exertions. 
For nearly twenty years, and in- 
cessantly for thirteen years, this 
combination, not less unnatural 
than it was powerful, has existed ; 
and it is by no means an exag- 
geration to say, that one object 
of which they have never lost 
sight, has been to keep me down. 
R 2 
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Strange as it may seem, incredi-| 
ble as it may appear to posterity, 
monstrous as is the proposition, 
there is no person of the present 
day who has paid but an ordinary 
attention to what we call Poli- 
tics, that must not be convinced 
that no small part of the measures 
of those who have borne sway 
in this country, have turned on 
the question, ‘‘ Will their adop- 
“tion or their rejection tend to 
“ fulfil the prophecies of Cob- 
“bett?” There is something so 
strange and perverse in this, 
something so out of nature as well 
as out of reason, that one would 
almost be afraid to state it as a 
truth; but there are so many who 
hear me, who know it to be true, 
that I scruple not again and again 
to assert, that the very measures 
which have at last brought such 
calamity upon the country, have 
unquestionably arisen out of the 
motive of falsifying those predic- 
tions, which, if verified, must ne- 
cessarily give me a large portion 
of esteem amongst the people in 


general. Nevertheless, at the end 





of thirteen years of a. species of 
hostility such as no buman being, 
as I believe, ever was exposed to 
before, I have certainly some 
claim .to that. attention, which 
many men have not hitherto been 
inclined to bestow upon my opi- 
nions. Those who are still dis- 
posed to say that I go too far, 
should now consider that they 
themselves are ready to go a part 
of the way. Having been hitherto 
wrong so far, they ought, it seems 
to me, to be less confident of their 
own judgment as to the remain- 
der. They ought, at least, before 
they condemn now, to hesitate 
long, to consider well, and to wait 
events. Not to give their judg- 
ment up for mine ; but, while they 
agree with me as far as they can, 
to suspect that the time is ap- 
proaching when they will go the 
full length—There was a time, 
to which my memory recalls me, 
when, if my advice had been fol- 
lowed, present calamities would 
all have been prevented. I re- 
collect, when the people of Hamp- 


shire met on Portsdown Hill, to 
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petition the Parliament ;—and for 
what? Why, for a reduction of 
the interest of the debt; a reduc- 
tion of salaries, pensions and pay, 
proportionate to the reduction in 
the price of produce; and, for an 
abolition of all unmerited pen- 
sions, sinecures and grants; in 
order that the taxes might be re- 
duced, and that the country might 
be enabled to proceed without the 
ruin of the middle class of society ; 
—While we were proposing, dis- 
cussing and signing that Petition 
upon the hill, several corps of 
yeomanry cavalry were prancing 
and brandishing their swords in 
the valley beneath, watching our 
proceedings, and ready for an as- 
sault upon us as if we had been 
open rebels or foreign invaders. 
Upon my return towards London, 
being at Horn-Dean, I found that 
one of those corps of yeomanry 
cavalry had gone from this very 
town of Farnham ; and one of the 
men belonging to that corps showed 
me and gave me a bullet, being 
part of the ammunition furnished 


him in the way of preparation for 





the probable expluits of the day. 
Ah! Gentlemen, if the prayers of 
that petition had been received 
with. attention ; or, if our argu- 
ments had heen met by reasoning, 
by persuasion, instead of being 
met by bullets, the Yeomanry of 
the present day would have known 
nothing of those harassings of 
mind, that state of irritating un- 
certainty, that dreadful looking 
forward which now keep them and 
their families in a state of distrac- 
tion. There is no man engaged 
in the pursuits of agriculture, no 
man who has a pecuniary con- 
tract or engagement of any sort, 
whether in farming or in trade, 
who can give even a guess of what 
is to happen to him. This state of 
things never could have existed, if 
those who were then prepared to 
argue with us from the mouths of 
their muskets and pistols, had 
joined us in our prayers for that 
reduction which, if it had been 
adopted, would then have come in 
time; but which now, though it 
were to be adopted to-morrow, 


must come too late to prevent a 
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mass of calamity, such as this once 
happy country never knew or 
heard of before. Strange is the 
Those who 
were then made to’ believe that we 
were slanderers of the government ; 
rebels that aimed at the overthrow 
of the King ; plunderers and devas- 
tators, that aimed at the destruc- 
tion of all property ;—strange in- 
deed the reverse, when these very 


men are now seen the most eager 


reverse of things! 


and the most clamorous for obtain- 
ing those very things which we 
then prayed for, and for praying 
for which, they were, if a pretext 
had been farnished them, ready 
to put us to death!—There are, 
however, it must be confessed, 
some who are not even yet cured 
of their folly. Poets and painters, 
satirists of all descriptions, have 
racked their imaginations to find 
or to feign characters. to expose to 
the ridicule of mankind. But was 
there ever held up for that pur- 
pose, any thing so ridiculous in 
this world; did any satirist ever 
hold forth, on the stage or off the 
stage, any being looking so much 


like a fool, as the man who, after- 
bawling and vaunting for thirty. 
years against jacobins, as men 
aiming at revolution and the de- 
struction of property, finds him~ 
self fairly bundled into the road, . 
without a penny in his pocket or. 
a second shirt to his back, by a. 


successful and ~glorious victory. 


over those jacobins! But, ifthere. 
be aman, who to this ridiculous 
ness of situation add a degree of 


blindness and perverseness, which. 


makes him still rail, not against, 
these who have ruined him, but. 
against those who would have 


saved him if they eould,—all that 
I can say is, that he deserves 


every thing that this unreformed- 
Parliament has done for him and. 


has in store for him; and what 
can human being deserve more !— 
I now come, Gentlemen, to that 
part of my intended address to 
you, which, as I before stated, 
was to contain something that I 
hoped might be of real utility to 
you in the conducting of your 
affairs in this crisis of the country. 


The main question appears to be, 
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Whether prices will fall lower than 
they now'are? My opinion ‘is, that 
they will: fall lower. ‘This being 
a matter of opinion, it is worth 


nothing, unless something like: 


reason be given in support of it. 
My reasons are these. We all, 
now, pretty well understand, that 


the cause of the low prices has. 


been the very great diminution 
that has taken place in the quan- 
tity of the circulating money. 
This is pretty generally under- 
stood and acknowledged ; but it 
may not be so clear to every one, 
that the quantity of the circulat- 
ing money is likely still.to grow 
less. 1am of opinion that this is 
inevitable, unless we come to 
paper-money again, about which 
I will speak by and by. The 
Bank of England is said to pay 
ia-cash ; andso it does, if you go 
to the Bank itself and carry its 
notes, but, all over the country 
those notes.are still a legal tender ; 
and they prevent gold from being 
paid by Country-bankers in ex- 
change for their notes. Thus, 
while the Bank with one hand 
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pays in gold ‘in London, ‘it; with- 
the other hand, prevents gold from 
getting into'the country. “This 
power of ‘prevention is to cease, 
according to -Peel’s Bill, “next: 
May; so that, ‘in eleven months 
from this time, whoever takes a’ 
country note to a’ country-bank, 
and demands payment, must’ be 
paid, not in Bank of England 
notes, but in gold:—Now, Genitle-: 
men, what will ‘the effect of this’ 
be? Why, to lessen ~the whole 
quantity’ of money ‘afloat im the 
country. ‘Why should it? I-may- 
be asked, seeing* that for every: 
pound: of paper drawn in, there: 
will be a sovereign issued ‘out. 
This will not be the case; for, 
there must come . from ‘other‘na- 
tions a great many millions “im 
gold ‘to supply the place of the 
paper. That draft of gold from 
abroad, will lessen’ the quantity 
and rise the price of it there > 30 
that our paper-mouey must’ be 
further and further diminished in 
quantity in order to’ keep it up to 
a par with gold ; and, of course, 
our prices must continne ' to: fal 
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lower and lower, till they come to 
nearly: a level with those of the 
countries from which the gold 
comes ; and how low that may be 
it would be difficult to say. Itis 
said by some, that the prices will, 
at any rate, not. be lower than 
they. were just before the late 
war... They are already lower ; 
and I can see no reason for their 
not going much lower yet. Just 
before the last war, this country 
and other countries had the gold 
of France scattered about amongst 
them,; for, in France, all was 
paper-money. France takes, as 
its share, about forty millions of 
guineas.. Therefore, we cannot 
have any- part of this now; and 
we had a large part of it just be- 
fore the war. We must, then; 
when we return to cash, have 
less gold than we had in 1792; 
and,,as we shall not be able to 
keep afloat more paper than we 
did then, our prices must become 
lower than they were in. 1792; 
and .wheat, on an average of 
years, may not reach even four 
shillings a bushel. That may 





be about the mark ; but, I should: 
think that four shillings is rather; 
above it than below'it. We have 
not hep-pickers ‘for Ministers ; if- 
we had, they perhaps might dis-. 
cover another great difference, in- 
this respect, between the present 
time and the year 1792. The hop- 
pickers might discover, that it re- 
quires more money to pay for pick~ 
ing fifty-six bushels of hops at two- 
pence a bushel, than it does to pay 
for picking sixteen bushels at the 
same price. Consequently, more- 
money will be wanted at Farnham 
in the former than in the latter 
case. Hop- picking Ministers 
would, therefore, be at no loss to 
find out, that when the taxes 
amount to fifty-six millions a-year, 
instead of sixteen, which was the 
amount of them in 1792, there 
will be required a greater quan- 
tity of money to be afloat for this 


purpose ; or, the hop - pickers 


would see as clearly as the noses’. 


on each other’s faces, that, if this: 
greater quantity of floating money 
could not be obtained, ‘there 
would be less afloat for the pur- 
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pose of buying and sellimg ; and 
that,-of course, prices must be 
lower than‘in 1792.—I beg leave 
to assure you, Gentlemen, that I 
have not stolen this argument from 
our wise Mimisters. God forbid 
I should rob them of any thing of 
which they have not first robbed 
me ; for, heaven knows, they have 
little of their. own to spare. I 
give you the argument as from 
myself; I state it with submission 
to your better judgment, and re- 
quest you to give it a due portion 
of your consideration.—If I am 
correct, then, in my view of this 
matter, how is any farmer to es- 
cape ruin, who is bound by lease ? 
How is any man to pay rent, to 
pay taxes, and all other out-goings, 
from prices such as those of which 
these arguments would give us a 
prospect! It surely becomes every 
man bound by pecuniary contracts 
of any sort, to build his calcula- 
tions upon these views of mine, 
unless he detect a fallacy in those 
views. It is clear that if I am 
right, the great mass of national 


calamity must go on increasing ; 





that there can be no remedy, ex- 
cept ina very great reduction of. 
the taxes ; and that it is madness 
to expect such reduction, without 
that taking place, which has form- 
ed the subject of the second toast 
given by the worthy Chairman, 
namely, a Reform in the Com- 
mons House of Parliament, the 
want of that Reform being noto- 
riously the great cause of: this 
terrible burthen of taxation.— 
The toast expresses a wish‘ that 
we should have an efficient Re- 
form. For my own part, I prefer 
the word radical reform. The 
word Radical has been interpreted 
to mean, amongst other horrid 
things, sedition and rebellion. 
But what does it mean? Itmeans 
something belonging to or apper- 
taining to the root; and if we have 
an evil to remove, is it not neces- 
sary to go to the root of it! can 
we remove it without going to the 
root of it? There may be those 
who, having their pastures in- 
fested by docks, prefer the cut- 
ting of them off just beneath the 
ground, to the digging of them 
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clean up. I am for the latter| 
mode. In Politics as well as in 
Husbandry, I am for going to the 
root, and therefore am for a ra- 
dieal reform.—We are asked, by 
those who are really for doing ‘no- 
thing, What good a Reform could 
do ust and Whether it would put 
any money into the distressed 
pocket? Perhaps it 
might not put money into his 
pocket; but the next best thing 
is, to prevent money from being 


farmer’s 


taken out of his pocket ; and this, 
to a certainty, is what a reform of 
the House of Commons would do. 
A considerable portion of the 
farmer’s embarrassment and dis- 
tress immediately arises from his 
having such enor:nous sums to 
pay in poor-rates ; and these poor- 
rates are ascribed to every cause 
under heaven but the true cause. 
If the farmer, when he has paid 
ten shillings in wages to the la- 
bourer, could follow the labourer 
afterwards and see him ex- 
pend that ten shillings, he would 
find that five out of the ten, if not 
more, went into the hands of the 





tax-gatherer, and were not  car- 


ried home to be consumed in the 


labourer’s dwelling. He would 


find that it is not the labourer, whe 
has been incessantly railed against 
by those who ought to have been 
his protectors; that it is not he 
who has at all assisted in reduc- 
ing the farmer to misery ; he would 
find that out of every five-pence 
for a pot of beer, three-pence 


halfpenny at the least is tax ;: 


and, if he examine well he will 
find that it is those who have im- 
posed and who consume the taxes, 
that have been the real ‘cause of 


all that he suffers and all that he: 
apprehends. What out-crieshave | 


we heard about the enormous 
expense of maintaining the poor! 
We have been told that, if not 
stopped, they will swallow up 
every man’s estate. Projects have 
been broached for preventing 


them from marrying, and for re-: 
ducing them to the state of the: 


{rish. These railers forget all the. 
time, that while the poor-taxes 


amount to abont siz millions a: 
year, the other taxes {in Great 
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Britam) including the expense 
of collection, amount to not less 
than.sixty millions a year! Yet 
the whole of the blame is to be 
laid at the door of the suffering 
labourers, who, while they are 
toiling: for their bread, are to be 
stigmatized with the degrading 
appellation of Paupers. Instead 
of looking fairly into the cause of 
their misery, those who inveigh 
against them seem to regard them 
as‘a'separate cast of beings; as 


a distinct and different breed of: 


animals. But I trust, Gentlemen, 
that all we who are here. present, 
at any rate, shall ‘not. fail to re- 
flect, that it may be owing to ae- 
cidental circumstances, that we 
ourselves are not exposed to the 
humiliation of receiving parish 
relief. For my own part, you 
must well know, that it was owing to 
accident that I-was not a labourer 
all «my life. I feel this at any 
rate; and unnatural indeed should 
I be, if I had not great considera- 
tien for all that class of men, who, 


performing, as they do, the toils 
of the commutity, are entitled, 
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when they experience distress, to 
our most solicitous regatd and 
kindest compassion. Atany'tate, 
it is cowardly, as well as unjust, 
to throw upon the defenceless’ 
the blame which is wholly due: 
to the powerful. —It is the taxes, 
Gentlemen, and not the marrymg, - 
or any thing else belonging to’ 
the labourers that has produced: 
this fearful mass of calamity. This 
being the éause of the evil, is it 
not rational, and is it not necese 
sary that we enquire’ who it is* 
that imposes these taxes? If T 
feel myself undergoing repeated ' 
blows upon my back, shall [‘not 
look round to see by whom these’ 
blows are inflicted ? If 1 find:my- 
self loaded with charges and ‘de- 
mands which are daily producing’ 
my ruin, shall I not enquire who it 
is that causes the charges and de- 
mands to be made? And if we 
apply this to our present state,’ 
do we not firid that these demands 
are made in virtue of acts passed’ 
by the Parliament? This being 
the case, is nof the next thing to’ 
enquire, whether-the Parliament’ 
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would thus load us if it were re- 
formed! Atany rate, when the 
distress is general, and almost 
beyond human endurance, is there 
not reason to suppose that ano- 
ther mode of electing the mem- 
bers would tend to produce relief! 
And here I put this to every in- 
dividual in this respectable and 
sensible company, namely, Whe- 
ther he believes, that, if the 
House of Commons were elected 
by the people at large, we ever 
should have known the burthens 
which we now have to bear, and 
the innumerable calamities which 
have been the consequence of 
those burthens?—In answer to 
the reformers, it has, in time past, 
been the fashion to say, ‘“‘ No 
*‘ matter how the House is elect- 
“ed, it works well ;” and then 
they have reminded us of what 
they call the prosperity of the 
country. Now, however, they 
will hardly cite the prosperity 
of the country as a proof of the 
Parliaments’ working well. I 
need not give you my description 
of the state of the kingdom; I 
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need not appeal even to the evi- 
dences of your own experience. 
I have only to take the declara- 
tions made in the Parliament itself 
by the Ministers, by Members 
of the House, and by Committees 
appointed by the House. These 
declarations have gone forth to 
the world ; and what do they say 
to that world! Why, that farms 
in England cannot now, though 
without rent, be cultivated without 
loss to the husbandman; that 
two-thirds of those husbandmen, 
the most ingenious and the most 
industrious, apd formerly the most 
easy and happy in the world, 
are now in a state of insolvency ; 
that in another part of the king- 
dom, a million and a half of the 
people are destitute of a suffi- 
ciency of food, and that thousands 
upon thousands of them are actu- 
ally perishing from starvation ; 
at the very time that projects are 
on foot for taking corn into pawn 
on account of its superabundance ; 
and at the very time, also, when an 
extent from the crown, that is to 


say, a seizure for taxes by force of 
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arms, is actually going on in one of 
those very counties afflicted with 
the dreadful scourge of starvation. 
This is their own account of the 
state of the country. And will 
they yet tell us that the Parlia- 
If this be 
working well, I should be glad to 
know what can work ill. The 


ment works well ? 


newspapers, those base hirelings, 
that have been crying up the pre- 
sent system for so many years, 
and decrying with such virulence 
all those who have been opposed 
to it, are now putting forth piteous, 
moans, begging and praying the 
beggared people of England, 
two-thirds of the farmers of whom 
are insolvent, to subscribe for the 
relief of their starving fellow-sub- 
Was the like 


of this ever seen in any country 


jects in Ireland. 


in the world before? was such a 
thing ever before heard of? did 
the most vehement opposer of any 
government ever, in the utmost 
heat of description and the great- 
est exaggerations of fancy, pour- 
tray. any thing equal to this! 
And yet shall we be told that the 
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thing works well? Added to all our 
suffermgs, humiliations and mor- 
tifications, shall this inexpressible 
insult be hurled in our teeth? 
Let me deal fairly, however, by 
both Ministers and Parliament ; 
and not ascribe to the wickedness 
of intention that which has pro- 
ceeded solely from a want of fore- 
sight and of judgment. Whitfield 
said, that no man ever prayed to 
be damned ; and would not a man 
pray even for that, as soon as he 
would desire to see calamities like 
these, while he himself must be 
deemed to have had a share in 
producing them ¢ God forbid that 
I should say any thing tending to 
bring the Parliament into con- 
tempt; but I trust I may say, 
without subjecting myself to pain 
of life or limb, that if my advice had 
been followed ; that if the mea- 
sures long ago pointed out by me 
had been pursued, this lamentable 
and disgraceful state of things 
I will 
also take the liberty to say, that 


never would have existed. 


if the Parliament had been re- 


formed, those things, which are 
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‘mew pressing so many. virtuous 
families to the earth, never could, 


‘im my opinion, have been known 


in England. After all, however, 
I am aware that there are men so 
perverse or so besotted, as to be 
frightened still, or affect to be 
frightened, at the sound of reform. 
The influence of such men may 
prevail for a while; but come 
reform will, sooner or later, and 
in some shape or other; and, all 
that we know of the precise result 
is this, that the longer it be delayed, 
the worse it will be for the nation.” 
—Before I conclude, it will be 
expected, perhaps, that I submit 
to you my opinion with regard to 
the probability of a repeal of Mr. 
Peel’s Bill. Much will evidently 
depend upon whether this measure 
shall or shall not be adopted. As 
to any mitigation of the Bill ;—as 
to the small-note project, the 
Branch-bank project, and that of 
legal tender, it would be hazarding 
a great deal toe much to offer 
everh a guess, seeing that I am 
perfectly satisfied that the Minis- 


ters themselves do not know what 
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they shall propose, nor what 
they shall not propose, ‘ though 
they have now hadso many months 
to think of the matter. Of one 
thing I am very certain; and that 
is, that, as long as the Bank of 
England shall be compelled to 
make payment in gold im any 
shape, at 77 shillings 103 pence 
an ounce, there can be no augmen- 
tation of the quantity of the circu- 
lating money. To repeal that 
part of the Bill would be the most 
shameful, the most disgraceful 
thing ever done in the world by 
any body of men of any descrip- 
tion. See howfirmly the whole of 
the Government stand pledged to 
carry through this measure! So- 
lemn reports of committees of both 
Houses prepared the way for it. 
Unanimczus votes of both Houses 
passed it. The old King used to 
say, that when the Ministry and 
the Opposition disagreed about 
measures, sometimes one was 
right and sometimes the other; 
but when they agreed, both were 
sure to be wrong. In this case, 


his late Majesty’s opinion appears 
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to have been yerified ; but, at. any 


rate, the passing was unanimous, 


amidst general cheering, and _al- 


most huzzas and the tossing up 


of hats. Then came the Speaker 


_of the Commons, in a set speech, 


presenting the Bill to the Regent, 
eulogizing the wisdom and inte- 
grity of the House in passing it ; 
last of all came the Regent’s 
thanks to the House, for their 
skill, their assiduity, their firm- 
ness, and all their other good qua- 
lities in bringing to a conclusion 
this mighty measure for the be- 
nefit of the country and the glory 
of the crown. 
peal this Bill? Can they undo 
this mighty deed, this deed which 
was to immortalize the Parliament 
of 1819! Besides this, to repeal 
the Bill would, you will under- 


stand, be an open declaration of 
bankruptcy. The Chancellor of 


the Exchequer declared last year, 
that if we could not pay now, we 
could never pay. I closed with 
him at once, taking the never side 
of the question. But at any rate 


it must be manifest. to the whole 


And can they re-’ 





world, that if -the gold once 
more disappear, it never can .re- 
turn while there is a fragment of 
the present system remaining. 
There is yet another reason for 
not repealing this famous Bill. 
The unanimous adopters of it 
stand pledged to carry it. through, 
or to make me out a true prophet. 
Before the Bill was passed I warned 
them ofall the consequences. They 
passed it nevertheless ; and when 
they had done it I said, ‘“‘ Now we 
have them.” These words they 
have not forgotten. They know 
that these words have been read in 
France, in America, and in most 
other countries. They know that 
all their movements are watched. 
They know that the whole world 
is looking on, to see the result. 
They are wedded to this Bill; as 
safely bound to it as man is to 
wife; and we all know how diffi- 
cult, if we were graceless enough 
to wish it, it is to break through 
They 


know well that there will be no 


bonds of that description. 


remissness on my part; that it is 


no crime for me to remind them 
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of my prophecies; and that as 
long as there is pen and paper in 
England, reminded of them they 
will be. The difficulties, therefore, 
in the way of repealing this Bill 
are so great, that I do not believe 
it will be attempted ; and if you 
think with me, Gentlemen, upon 
this subject, this conclusion should 
be continually in your minds, 
when you are thinking of pecu- 
niary engagements or prospects 
of any description.—It remains, 
Gentlemen, only for me to repeat 
how sensibly I feel the honour 
done me by the worthy Chairman 
and yourselves this day; and to 
assure you that, while it always 
has been my pride to boast of my 
countrymen and townsmen, I hope 
I shall never give either cause to 
be ashamed of me. 

I then gave as a toast,—“ Pros- 


** perity and happiness to the town 


“of Farnham and its neighboar- 





** hood.” 


( 
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The Chairman then gave Mr. 
Dennison ; and after that, Lord 
Kixe, Mr. Bennet, and Mr. 


Hume. 

After this, Mr. Know rss, Vice 
President, proposed the health of 
the Cuarrman, who said— 

Gentlemen, I deem the honour 
you have done me to-day, in 
placing me in this chair, upon this 
occasion, when Mr. Cobbett was 
to be welcomed by his native 
Town, as the greatest honour that 
I ever received in my life, and I 
do most sincerely assure you that 
I regard this as the happiest day 
that I ever spent. I return you 
my best thanks, and have the 
pleasure to drink all your healths. 

Mr. Leech’s health had been 
drunk with particular marks of 
respect, attachment, and affection; 
and, certainly, the sincerity on 
both sides was as great as it is 
possible to witness, and impossible 


not to admire. 
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Upon coming away, which I 
was obliged to do at a very early 
hour, I took my leave of the com- 
pany thus: Gentlemen, it is with 
great reluctance that I separate 
myself from you so soon; and 
before I depart, give me leave 
once more to return you my 
thanks for this very kind invita- 
tion and reception. Within this 
twelyemonth, I have, I believe, 
been in twenty-one counties of 
England. I have had opportuni- 
ties of witnessing the feelings of 
men in those different counties, 
and it gives me, I assure you, the 
greatest satisfaction to be able 
with truth to observe, that I have 
no where seen a better spirit, 
sentiments more just, zeal more 
ardent, feelings more honourable, 
than in this, the Town that gave 
me birth. I must be suffered to 


add, however, an expression of 


my surprise, as it has ofien been 


with me a subject of sorrow and 
of indignation, that my native 
county should have returned one 
of the men who calls himself its 
Member. When I contrast the 
sentiments that you have so clearly 
evinced this day; when I reflect 
that.there are here present men 
of substance and of sense from 
every town and village within 
many miles of the place where 
we are; when I reflect that it is 
next to impossible that there must 
not be many in your several 
neighbourhoods entertaining the 
same sentiments with yourselves ; 
how am I to account for the noto- 
rious fact, that one of the members 
returned for this county presents, 
in his sentiments and conduct, that 
which is diametrically opposite to 
every feeling evinced by you! 
As far as I have had an oppor- 
tunity of observing, and I have 


observed pretty attentively, I have 
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found that man advocating, on the 
one hand, every. thing. repugnant 
to the real interests of the people ; 
every thing repugnant to justice 
and to honesty; and on the other 
hand, opposing himself with. all 
his might to every thing honest, 
just, and merciful, particularly in 
the case of thelate unfortunate and 
ever-to-be-lamented Queen. I 
charge not even him, however, 
with injustice, dishonesty and cru- 
elty ; but with doing those things 
which I deem, which are in my 
opinion worthy of having that cha- 
racter affixed to them; and the 
thing that appears strange to me 
is, that your sentiments should be 
in unison with my own, while this 
man is one of your Members. 
How can this be, if all amongst 
yourselves be honest and sincere? 
For a man to tell me that he is 
spayed by his interest; that his 


interest compels him to do this or 
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that; that his interest compels 
him to act in a manner contrary 
to the wishes of his heart; for a 
man to tell me that, is no more 
than any rogue will tell me, for 
what does the rogue do but set. his 
conscience at defiance, while he 
is in pursuit of what he deems his 
interest! The rogue may be, and 
very frequently is, stimulated to 
his misdeeds by want; by the 
cravings of hunger, or by some- 
thing little short of it; but the 
man who barters his vote for the 
sake of what he calls his interest, 
is not only guilty of an act of the 
basest description, but is animated 
in the commission of it by the 
basest of motives. 

I then came away, and returned 
home to Kensington, having spent 
a day which, certainly, I may 
consider as one of the happiest of 


my life, though few men perhaps 
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ever spent so many happy days 
as myself. Farnham, compared 
with many other places, is small, 
and somewhat obscure; and, the 
value which I set upon this invi- 
tation is founded principally upon 
the evidence which I consider it 
to be ef the progress of those opi- 
nions and those principles, in the 
general prevalence of which, and 


in that alone, I can see, and 


have been able to see any hope of 


deliverance for the country. The 
progress of knowledge is at all 
times slow, even under the most 
favourable circumstances; what 
must, then, be its progress, not 
only with nothing extraneous to 
aid it, but with the whole force of 
every man in power in the king- 
dom against it, with ninety-nine 
hundredths of that powerful en- 
gine, the press, constantly aiding 
that tremendous opposition! The 


base ruffians ; the hired, the mer- 





cenary, the savage knaves that 
have been spreading slanders 
about the country under my ow 
name ; those most detestable of 
all villains, who, conscious of im- 
punity, knowing well what pick- 
ing and packing can do in the way 
of giving them security; these 
worse than poisoners and cut- 
throats, who have been spread- 
ing about the country, at the enor- 
mous expence of villains who, if 
possible, exceed the agents in 
atrocity,—these ruffians have con- 
stantly taken particular pains te 
supply the town of Farnham with 
publications purporting to be writ- 
ten by. me, but containing the most 
abominable falsehoods, the most 
diabolical slanders against myself. 
These have not wanted circulators 


amongst tbe peculators or would- 
be peculators in the town and 
neighbourhood. But where were 


the slanders and, the glan- . 
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derers, when I myself made my 
appearance upon the spot? In 
how many cases have these vile 
ruffians been furnished with op- 
portunities to meet me face to 
face, to avow their publications, 
and to vouch for the work of their 
pen with their tongue? in how 
many cases have I afforded them 
this opportunity! And, has one 
of them ever dared to show his 
face? Backed as the ruffians are 
by influence, by direct power ; fur- 
nished as they are with all sorts of 
means ; easy as it is for them to 
find ruffians on the spot to second 
their efforts; how is it that all 
skulk from the light when I make 
my appearance? There wants 
nothing more than this to prove to 
any honest man the villany of 
these calumniators. There is no 
excuse for the man who affects to 
believe them ; he is, and he must 


be, either fool or knave; and as 
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we seldom find folly so gross, it 
would be folly in ourselves not 
to impute it to knavery. There 


is a certain description of men 


that affect to have their doubts. | 


What doubts can they have, when 
the calumniators are nameless 
and faceless at the same time; 
when they dare not meet me in 


person, and when they dare not 


even put their names to what they 
write? These affected doubters 
are, therefore, knaves in disguise. 
Time was, when they took a more 
decided tone: they have now 
shifted their ground: they have 
gone from condemnation into the 
regions of doubt; and the best 
way for plain sincerity is to 
give them full credit for all the 
malignity that they ever pos- 
sessed, and to ascribe the change 
in their conduct, not to their can- 
dour, but to their fear. My path 


has been straight forward : straight 
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forward it shall still be. I detest, 
above all things, that hypocrisy 
which fain would, but which 
dare not, commit the acts of 


which the bold and open villain is 
guilty. 





STARVATION in IRELAND. 


Tue readers of the Register 
well know, that, many (at least 
seven) years ago, I said it would 
come to this if an attempt were 
made to pay in Cash without re- 
ducing the interest of the Debt. 
I said that hundreds of thousands 
of people must die of starvation 
in the ditches by the way-side, 
or, that this must be prevented by 
means, which, though I described 
them then I shall not describe 





them now. The impudent and 
savage sons and daughters of 
Corruption scoffed at me when I 
said this. The thing will, I am 
happy to see, be prevented in 
England, by the poor-laws, which 


wi!l stop the rent and tithe and 


‘|give them to the labourers. But, 


in Ireland, unless corruption is 
even a greater liar than usual, 
the thing is come in all its horrors. 
The following is taken from the 
Courier, the chief herald’ of cor- 
ruption. This, then, is the hag’s 
own statement of the result of her 
doings! She does not saya word 
about the cause of this frightful 
mass of misery. We are left to 
suppose, that she has had nothing 
at all to do in the producing of 
it. However, it is come; and it 
would pnzzle wiser pates than 
have now to guide the machine 
to say, when and how it is to go 


away. 
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(From the Dublin Patriot of 
Thursday last.) 


“ Distress, Huncer, anv Dts- 
EASE.—We are grieved at the ne- 
cessity which demands our tran- 
stription of the following melan- 
choly details. They are from the 
provincial “papers received this 
Morning, and are calculated to 
awaken the sympathy of every 
feeling heart. Though the work 
of benevolence and mercy is pur- 
suing, in every quarter, with ala- 
erity and effect, and though the 
progress of charity is marked by 
the blessings it dispenses, still, it 
will be seen, much is yet to be 


donc. 


County of Gatway.—There are 
many persons in the neighbourhood 
of this town who, in addition to 
their present sufferings, have not 
even hope to cheer them—their 
ground remains untilled, the — 
nure is at their door, but faving no 
potatoes for seed, they cannot sow 


their gardens. The Committee, 
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whose means are exceedingly limit+ 
ed when compared with the distress 
they have to remove, feel it their 
first duty to administer relief to 
those who are actually starving, 
and therefore cannot give the cot- 
tager for seed any part of the po- 
tatoes that have been imported. 
Letters, therefore, should be sent in 
every direction, to invite a large 
quantity of potatoes into this 
market, else that scarcity which 
we now seek to remove, will again 
be felt next season. We pray the 
Dublin papers to awaken their 
neighbours as to our condition, in 
the hope that they may hasten 
us a supply before the season 
for planting be passed.—Gualway 
Paper. 


County of Stréo.—On Saturday; 
at the opening of the market, pota- 
toes.experienced a reduction of one 
This sudden fall 


was occasioned by the arrival at 


penny per stone. 


the quay of about twenty tons of 
potatoes from Coleraine, which the 
Committee bought up and retailed 
on Saturday, out of the vésscl, at 
a 1éduced price, to such persons as 
wished to plant them. The Com- 
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mittee took the precaution to cause 
the potatoes so purchased to be 
prepared for the ground, by cut- 
ting, before they were suflered to be 


carried from the quay. 


Weare distressed to learn, upon 
the joint authority of the Protest- 
ant and Catholic Clergymen of the 
neighbouring parish of Drumcliff, 
that there are nearly two thousand 
families of their parishioners whol- 
ly dependant upon the market for 
food, and that a vast majority of 
those are without funds wherewith 
to lay in provision for the short 
space of twenty-four hours. It is 
awful to contemplate what the con- 
sequences of such a state of things 
must be, unless prompt and effec- 
tual means of relief be immediately 
resorted to; and it grieves us far- 
ther to add, that a fever of a malig- 
nant type, has made its appearance 


in the same quarter. 


County of Kerry.— TRALEE, 
May 18.-—We are grieved to say 
flat, in addition te the present 
scarcity and general distress, the 
ravages of pestilence and disease 


are spreading dreadfully in this 





County. Typhus fever, the horrible, 
though natural, attendant on un- 
wholesome and scanty food, and 
griping poverty, now begins to 
rage amongst our starving popu- 
lation. Our Fever Hospital is 
crowded, and shortly, miserable 
wretches sinking under famine 
and disease, will be seen perishing 
in our streets and highways, unless 
the evil be speedily checked -by the 
hand of judicious benevolence, and 
of this we have now every hope an@ 


expectation.— Western Herald. 


County of Cork.—Accounts are 
pouring in, from almost every quar- 
ter of the county, of the accumu- 


lating distresses of the poor. 


County of Liwerick.—With plea- 
sure we refer to the meetings held 
in various parts of the county, to 
alleviate the distress which is now 
become general. We trast that the 
laudable disposition of the resident 
gentry may be assisted by large 
contributions from the absentee 
landlords, whose tenantry are at 
present, in many cases, to be much 
deplored: in one parish in this 


county, 40 acres of ground remain 
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untilled, for want of seed pota- 


toes. 


The subscriptions paid in, to the 
Treasurer, for the poor of this City, 
amount this morning to 1122/. Is. 6d. 
The Committee have undertaken 
to superintend the employment of 
the labouring poor, and have esta- 
blished three soup kitchens, capa- 
ble of feeding 6000 persons a-day 
gratis. These arrangements cer- 
tainly deserve credit; and we re- 
commend our fellow-citizens to 
place their confidence in the exer- 
tions of those gentlemen who have 
so humanely undertaken this very 


arduous business. 


The Lord Bishop of Limerick 
has given 30/. worth of seed pota- 
toes to the poor widows and cot- 
ters on his Lordship’s property 


near this city.— Limerick Chronicle. 


County of CarLow.—We are 
happy to hear that several Gentle- 
men of this county are reducing 
their rents from twenty to thirty 
per cent., on the tenants paying up 
the arrears, which the latter are 
endeavouring to do, by borrowing 


money from their friends. This 
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system, we hope, will be found 
to do best for all parties ulti- 


mately.” 


|(From Freeman's Dublin Journal 
of Saturday last.) 


We are grieved to state, that the 
accounts from the distressed Coun- 
ties are still deplorable in the ex- 


treme. 


The village of Tulla,in the county 
of Clare, presents a most melan- 
choly spectacle at present. It is 
crowded with persons in the utmost 
wretchedness, coming from all parts 
of the barony to purchase oatmeal. 
The Committee have been serving 
out this meal from six in the morn- 
ing until five in the evening, and 
one half of the poor who attend 
are not supplied during that time. 


—The purchasers are so urgent in 


‘| their supplications that it is with 


the utmost difficulty they can be 
restrained by the police and yeo- 
manry, who are called in for the 
purpose. One woman among the 
crowd exclaimed, “‘ O Heavens! 
how shall I face my hungry chil- 
dren without a morsel to give them?” 


Another devoured her scanty sup- 
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ply raw. Aman who purchased a 
stone of barley said he should boil 
some of it on going home, for if he 
waited to make it into meal, his 
family would starve. Such an ex- 
tent of misery as prevails in all 
parts of the county of Clare was 


never before witnessed. 


A Meeting was held at Kilmal- 
jock, in the county of Limerick, on 
the 14th, relative to the distressed 
poor of the parishes of St. Peter 
and Paul, Ballingoddy, and Tank- 


ardstown, at which it was 


“ Resolved—ist. That Govern- 
ment be made acquainted with the 
uniform loyal conduct of these 
parishes ; upon the tender feelings 
and humanity of which the parish- 
ioners place the strongest reliance 
for temporary relief during these 
times of general calamity and dis- 


tress. 


“2d. That from eleven to twelve 
hundred paupers in this district, 
have not the means of subsistence 


for three months. 


“ 3d. That no less a sum than 
from six to seven hundred pounds 
would be sufficient to subsist those 


persons, and prevent starvation and 
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sickness, which have already com- 


menced in several instances.” 


At a Meeting at Ballingarry in 
the same county, on the 20th, it was 

“ Resolved—That it appears to 
this Meeting, that in the parish of 
Ballingarry, the lower orders of the 
inhabitants are in great distress for 
want of food and seed potatoes, 
and that fifty families of the town 
of Ballingarry are in the utmost 
distress for provisions, and unable 


to procure employment. 


“« Resolyed—That it appears to 
us that the united parishes of Clo- 
neagh and Clonelty, adjoining here- 
to, are also in great distress for 
want of food, and there being no 
resident clergy or gentleman there- 
in, we feel it our duty to take charge 


of said union.” 


REMARKS OF CORRUPTION. 


Fearful as we are lest the words 
‘“‘ Trish distress,” from daily repe- 
tition, should at Jast be heard only, 
not heeded, yet, while such dis- 
tressing facts continue to be dis- 


closed, as we have laid before our 
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readers in a preceding column, we 
cannot, we will not, abstain from 
continuing our efforts to animate 
the benevolence of our country- 


men. 


The testimonies to our exertions 
in the Trish Journals, of all parties, 
though they greatly overrate what- 
ever services we may have render- 
ed, are a proof, however, that we 
have been able to do something, 
and shall become a motive for our 


striving to do more. 


Alas, never had we a task more 
painfully easy to perform! We 
need but bid our readers peruse 
the sad details of human misery 
which we have collected together, 
and what can language do to 
heighten the appalling picture? 
What modes of expression, what 
strain of impassioned eloquence 
could reach the heart more surely, 
than the simple recital of the fol- 
lowing lamentable truths contained 
im, the printed Report of a Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into 
the condition of the suffering pea- 
samtry in the county of Maye? Re- 
ferring to, a list of the names of 
resident Gentlemen, from whom 
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they received information, the 
Report thus proceeds: 

“ They concur in mest afflicting 
statements of the wretchedness of 


in Feevanp. 


| the peasantry, and place beyond 


the slightest doubt the melancholy 
fact that very many thousands of 
nen, in: that 
county, are at this moment actually 


our poor countrymen, 


enduring all the horrors of starva- 
tion and malignant disease. The 
High Sheriff states, that a very 
malignant. fever is making rapid 
strides in several districts; and 
that he has seen hundreds of wretches 
greedily seeking for water-cresses, wild 
mustard, nettle tops, dwarf thistles, 
or dandelion, all the Spring. Mr. 
Joseph Mac Donnell states, that 
the people are emaciated; that 
some have been excited by hunger 
to plunder for provisions, and have 
carried off the young lambs from 
the fields for food. Mr. Strickland 
represents the Typhus fever to be 
extending rapidly, and the villages 
and roads crowded with beggars 
evidently starving. Others repre- 
sent the peasantry on the-coast as 
utterly destitute, and endeavouring 
te subsist on shell-fish and sea- 
weed !! 
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Is this state of suffering, or is it 
not, one which requires persuasion 
or ¢xhortation to make men feel 
what they should? ‘Who can hear 
of thousands ‘and tens of thousands 
of their fellow-creatares reduced 
to this pitiable extremity, and not 
himself be one of tens of thousands 


eager to offer the generous tribute 


of his awakened sympathy? But 


we have’yct more touching appeals 
to make. The Report from which 
the above extract has been taken, 
thus concludes :— 


“ The Rev. J. Seymour, Rector 
of Ballaghaderrine, and Chairman 
of a local Committee formed in 
that town, in his letter, dated 
May 22d, states—‘ No pen can de- 
scribe the state of misery and de- 
spair to which the unfortunate vic- 


tims of starvation are driven.’” 


“The Rev. W. R. Smith, Mini- 
ster of Castlebar, and one of the 
Secretaries to the local fund of that 
town, writes; May 21—‘ The misery 


of the poor here is hourly increasing. 


A family last week, in their last ex-} 


tremity, seized on a sheep in a 
neighbouring: field, killed it, and 
devoured part, and carried the re- 
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mainder to the owner. A similar 
case occurred this week, with re- 
gard to a pig. I have, myself, seen 
several persons falling down, faint 
through weakness from want of food. 
Our local Subscription, the first en- 
tered into in theCounty, has already 
amounted to above 220/. and out of 
this scanty fund we give relief to 
2000 famishing souls, at the rate of 
half a pound of meal per day, and 
that sold at the third of what we 
buy it for; but, even this, I do 
most solemnly, as a Clergyman, 
declare, does not give relief to the 
one-tenth of the misery that hourly 


presented itself to our view.’ 


“In concluding this heart-rend- 
ing Report, and in order to furnish 
all the alleviation of such frightfal 
miseries that this Committee can 
provide, we beg leave most respect- 
fully to suggést, and to urge, that 
the largest contribution that your 
funds could afford be forthwith re+ 
mitted to the county of Mayo, in 
such sums -as will enstre the most 
beneficial distribution: For we de+ 
clare it in the most solemn manner, to 
be our comscientious conviction, founded 
upon thediligent perusal of the commu» 
nicdtions of your Correspondents, that 
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we UNDERRATE the extent of the cala- 
mity when we estimate that not less 
THAN SEVENTY THOUSAND of our 
fellow-creatures, inhabitants of the 
County of Mayo, being less than a 
fourth of its population, are utterly 
destitute of food or the means of obtain- 
ing wu. 
number has been in that deplora- 


That alarge portion of that 


ble condition of dependence upon 
public benevolence for morc than 
a month past, and that the entire 
number must continue thus de- 
pendent for eight weeks to come, 
at the least; at the same time that 
many thousands of them are pining 
away under the grievous aggrava- 


tions of malignant disease.” 


' Gracious God! Seventy thou- 
sand human beings, dependent upon 
casual bounty for just so much 
food as willsave them from famish- 
ing! Oh! if we could individualize 
If we could 


picture to ourselves, with adequate 


this mass of misery! 


distinctness, the maddening an- 
guish, the heart-sick agony of a 
parent who hears his children wail- 
ing around him for fooc—who sees 
them pine and languish beneath his 
eyes, and almost prays for that dis- 


pensation of Providence, which 
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only such suffering could rob of its 
terrors—if we could imagine the 
frantic bitterness of feeling which 
a state like this must produce, how 
poor, how feeble, in comparison, 
would be any attempt to describe 
it. How unnecessary such an at- 
tempt to call forth the required re- 
lief!—Y et, when we read of seventy 
thousand persons enduring famine, 
let us not forget that if we could 
survey the miserable whole, we 
should behold hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of such scenes ; and it is only 
by endeavouring to bring the pic- 
tures of domestic suffering thus 
singly before us, that we can duly 


estimate the aggregate calamity. 


Are there any of our readers who 
stand appalled at the bare idea of 
seventy thousand fellow creatures 
What will 


be their dismay, then, when they 


thus circumstanced? 


learn that TENFOLD that number 
docs not exceed the melancholy 
truth? We have now lying before 
us a letter from W. L. Hansury, 
Esq., the Secretary to the London 
Committee for Irish Relief, ad- 
dressed to Messrs. CAVENAGH, 
Browne and Co., of Bath, acknow- 


ledging a further remittance of 
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8001. through their hands from that 
city. In that letter ‘is the follow- 
ing sentence :—“‘ Our subscriptions 
amount to about fifty thousand 
pounds; but, from the zeal ex- 
pressed from the - various chief 
towns in England, we trust the 
increase will be very great, as it is 


computed near EIGHT HUNDRED 


THOUSAND souls will depend on us 


Sor the next four months. 


Not one word more will we add. 
Every one knows now what there 
is to do, and we feel well assured 
that this knowledge alone is neces- 


sary. IT WILL BE DONE. 


RELIEF 


OF THE IRISH POOR. 


A Meeting of the County of 
Cork was held on the 22d instant, 
when a Central Committee was ap- 
pointed to communicate with the 
Government and the English Com- 
mittee, and to alleviate the distress 
of the poor by providing them em- 
A Meeting of the City 


of Cork was also held on the 


ployment. 


June 1, 
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2ist instant, at which resolutions 
were passed to promote the same 


object. 


The 79th Regiment (stationed at 
Templemore Barracks, Limerick,) 
and the King’s Own Borderers 
(Belfast Barracks,) have subseribed 
one day’s pay for the relief of the 


suffering poor. 


The Bank of Ireland has given 
500/. The Contractors of the Lot- 
tery have given a ticket, in quarters 
The sub- 


scription list’ in the County of 


of different numbers. 


Kerry already amounts to up- 
wards of 2;000/. In Belfast, 1,400/. 


have been collected. 


On Saturday, a subscription 
was the town of 
Mr. Cooper, the Member 


for the County, sub scribed 100/. 


opened in 


Sligo. 


Mr. Walker and the 
tants of Fermoy, have given 300/. 


inhabi- 


In Galway 900/. have been 
collected, of which sum twenty 
guineas were from the 57th regi- 


ment. 


A meeting was held at Youg- 
hall, on the 18th, when 200/. were 


instantly registered, 
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Oathe 4th of June a ball and 
concert, under the patronage of 
the Hon. Mrs. Dashwood, will take 
place at Plymouth Dock, in aid 
of the subscription on foot in that 


town. 


A subscription has been opened 
at the Lewes old Bank. 


The amount ofthe funds raised in 


Worcester, up to Friday last, was 
4001. 


A meeting of the inhabitants of 
Preston is announced for W ednes- 


day next. 


A meeting was held at Swansea 
on Monday last, and a subscription 


set on foot. 


Wiwcnestrcr, May 25.—A meet- 
ing of the imhabitants of this city 
and vicinity was convened by the 
Mayor, at the Guildhall on Satur- 
day last, to promote a subscription 
in aid of the distressed peasantry 
of Ireland. We understand that 
subscriptions have been very ge- 
neral. Lady Holland, of Cran- 
bury Park, near this city, has 
transmitted 100/. to the Com- 


mittee for Managing the Sub- 
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seription for the distressed Poor 
‘in Ireland.— Winehester Journal. 
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Newport, May 25,—A na- 
merous meeting of the inhabi- 
tants of this town and vieinity 
was on Monday held at the 
Guildhall, 
opening a subscription. 


for the purpose of 
| Nearly 
|300/. were instantly subscribed.— 
Idem. 





Weymoutn, May 25.—A sub- 
scription amounting to upwards of 
200/. has been made for the poor in 


Ireland.--- Idem. 


We rejoice to state that the sub- 
scription for the relief of the dis- 
tresses in Ireland for this town 
and neighbourhood continues to 
be most liberally supported. A 
second remittance of one hun- 
dred pounds has been sent te 
the London Committee.--- Windsor 


Express. 


On Sunday last a sermon was 
preached at St. Mary’s church by 
the Rev. H. H. Milman, in aid of 
the fund for relieving the distresses 


in Ireland, and the collection at the 
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church doors. amounted to up- 
wards of ninety pounds.--- Reading 


Journal. 


A subscription for the relief of 


the poor starving inhabitants of 
the South of Ireland has been 


opened this day, (2ist May,) in 


June 1, 1822. 
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Elgin, with every prospect of suc- 


cess.---Inverness Courier. 


On Thursday last, a meeting 
was held at Newcastle, and some 
liberal contributions were instantly 


registered. 





